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Dollars  ? 


The  financial  plight  of  Georgia's  State  Gov- 
ernment is  well  known.  This  reflects  the  de- 
pressed economic  conditions  throughout  the 
nation. 

To  help  meet  the  reduction  in  the  overall  state 
expenditures,  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources stringently  reduced  its  budget  by  $1.8 
million.  At  the  same  time  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Department  continue  to  expand  and 
intensify. 

One  result  of  this  is  that  some  services  will 
have  to  be  modified  and  many  personnel  will 
have  to  add  new  functions  to  their  list  of  duties. 
Another  result  is  that  some  facilities  will  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  closed  or  operated  by  other 
than  state  funds  or  state  personnel. 

Here  is  where  the  readers  of  Outdoors  in 
Georgia  and  all  sportsmen  and  citizens  of  the 
state  can  aid  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources perform  important  public  services  and 
also  help  themselves  as  taxpayers. 

How?  Abide  strictly  by  game  and  fish  laws 
and  regulations  and  thus  reduce  the  law  enforce- 
ment problem.  And  remember,  especially  those 
of  you  who  will  be  called  upon  to  serve  on  grand 
juries  and  trial  juries,  that  the  game  hog,  the 
night  hunter — the  Game  and  Fish  violator — 
steals  from  everyone.  Assist  law  enforcement 
and  game  management  personnel  by  reporting 


violations  and  supplying  other  helpful  informa- 
tion. Assist  game  management  personnel  by  in- 
creased attention  to  such  matters  as  reporting 
sightings  of  endangered  species. 

When  using  DNR  areas  such  as  state  parks, 
be  especially  careful  to  leave  cabins,  washrooms, 
camping  sites,  beaches,  and  playgrounds  clean 
and  undamaged. 

Learn  and  obey  all  laws  and  regulations  re- 
garding disposal  of  wastes  in  homes  and  places 
of  work — especially  garbage  and  other  solid 
wastes.  Manufacturers,  business  owners,  and 
officials  at  various  levels  of  government  can 
bring  a  personally  increased  volition  and  dedica- 
tion to  meeting  or  exceeding  all  environmental 
protection  standards. 

Never,  never  be  a  litterbug  and  urge  others  to 
carefully  foHow  your  example. 

These  are  just  a  few.  There  are  many  other 
opportunities  for  mutual  assistance  between 
DNR  and  the  people  of  our  state,  and  each  of 
you  will  doubtless  know  some  which  can  be  very 
helpful. 

Your  help  is  vital  and  can  really  result  in 
dollar  savings  and  improved  services! 
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The  Good  Old  Guns 


by  Aaron  Pass 
Photography  by  Bob  Busby 


From  the  14th  century  to  the  mid- 1800s,  sportsman 
and  soldier  alike  had  but  one  option  in  the  loading  of 
firearms:  pour  it  down  the  muzzle.  First  in,  the  powder; 
next,  the  wadding  or  patch;  then  the  ball;  ram  the 
charge  down;  prime  the  weapon;  and  finally,  with  luck, 
a  discharge.  All  this  for  one  shot,  then  reload  by  the 
same  process.  With  good  luck  it  worked.  But  there  were 
days  of  bad  luck — damp  powder,  fouled  barrel,  broken 
ramrod,  dull  flint,  fouled  nipple  or  vent,  misfire, 
hangfire,  and  no  fire  at  all. 

The  breech  loading  mechanism  and  the  metallic 
cartridge  case  changed  all  that.  No  more  loading  the 
charge  in  parts  down  the  barrel;  the  whole  charge  came 
encased  in  brass,  ready  to  be  slipped  in  the  rear  of 
the  firearm.  Very  soon  early  repeaters  offering  multiple 
shots  were  developed.  The  slow,  cumbersome  muzzle 
loaders  quickly  lost  the  evolutionary  struggle  to  the 
more  reliable,  efficient  breech  loaders,  the  direct 
ancestors  of  our  modern  firearms. 

But  today  muzzle  loading  firearms  are  enjoying  a 
tremendous  resurgence  in  popularity.  Modern  shooters 
are  cheerfully  accepting  the  limitations  and  drawbacks 
of  firearms  essentially  identical  to  patterns  more  than 
two  centuries  old. 

No  great  change  has  rendered  muzzle  loading 
weapons  superior,  or  even  equal,  to  modern  breech 
loaders;  nor  is  today's  black  powder  shooter  any  less 
susceptible  to  the  many  misfortunes  of  shooters  of 
yesteryear.  It  is  as  if  these  very  limitations  add  values 
in  themselves,  as  modern  shooters  discover  new 
dimensions  to  their  sport  by  the  use  of  black  powder, 
ball,  and  cap  in  firearms  technically  obsolete  for 
more  than  a  century. 

A  yearning  for  the  "good  old  days"  is  perhaps  the 
most  common  human  fantasy.  It  presupposes  that  there 
was  something  positive  back  there;  values,  which  are 
no  more.  Hunters  and  shooters  are  as  prone  to  this 
"backward  thinking"  as  the  rest  of  mankind,  possibly 
more  so.  Daydreams  about,  this  country  when  it  was 
wild  and  game-rich  aie  followed  by  musings  about  the 
early  explorers  and  frontiersmen,  the  inevitable 
personal  query  being,  "How  would  I  have  fared?" 


It  is  given  to  no  man  the  ability  to  turn  back  the 
clock,  nor  to  return  backward  in  time.  It  is,  however, 
possible  to  reconstruct  things  of  the  past  in  times  of  the 
present.  So  it  is  with  the  enthusiasm  over  antiquated 
muzzle  loading  guns.  They  are  a  physical  reminder  of  a 
perhaps  better  time,  and  therein  lies  their  appeal. 

Muzzle  loading  weapons  are  appealing  in  themselves, 
graceful  and  sleek.  They  have  a  flow  of  line  and  style 
unmatched  by  modern  firearms.  The  superbly  crafted 
rifles  of  1750-1850  were  the  highest  evolution  of  the 
gunmakers'  art.  In  fact,  the  Pennsylvania-Kentucky  rifle 
has  been  judged  by  some  as  America's  first  unique 
art  form.  It  is  understandable  that  such  weapons 
are  not  easily  abandoned. 

Modern  shooters  use  re'plicas;  originals  are  collectors' 
treasures,  far  too  valuable  to  be  risked  by  firing.  The 
replicas  are  essentially  new  guns  made  of  modern 
materials,  by  modern  production  methods.  In  design 
and  function,  they  are  identical  to  the  guns  used  by 
Daniel  Boone,  Davy  Crockett,  and  the  rest  of 
those  legendary  figures.  please  „ir„  ,,aRl. 
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Two  types  of  muzzle  loaders  are  in  use  today,  the  flint- 
lock and  the  percussion  lock.  The  flintlock  is  the  older  of 
the  two  types,  having  evolved  in  rudimentary  form  as 
early  as  7525.  //  is  named  for  its  ignition  system,  based  on 
the  fire-starting  combination  of  flint  and  steel.  The  cock 
{hammer)  holds  a  piece  of  flint,  and  in  falling  strikes  the 
frizzen  {steel),  showering  sparks  onto  the  priming  pan, 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  powder.  Sparks  ignite  the 
powder  and  it  burns  through  a  touch-hold,  setting  off  the 
main  charge  in  the  barrel. 


The  percussion  lock  (below)  is  the  descendant  of  the  flint- 
lock and  came  into  general  use  about  1 830.  This  principle 
used  a  chemical  charge,  contained  in  a  tiny  metal  cup, 
which  detonates  from  a  direct  mechanical  blow.  The  fire 
from  the  "cap"  is  carried  to  the  main  charge  via  a  nipple 
and  a  chamber  called  a  snail.  It  was  very  reliable  and 
existing  flintlocks  were  easily  converted  to  this  system. 
The  percussion  lock  was  the  last  of  the  muzzle  loaders, 
being  generally  replaced  bv  breech  loaders  after  the  Civil 
War. 
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It  takes  a  .steady  nerve  to  face  the  flash  from  the  flintlock 's 
exposed  priming  pan  without  flinching  and  throwing  the  shot  off. 
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Although  target  shooting  with  muzzle  loaders  is  a 
popular  sport,  hunting  with  them  is  the  choice  of  most. 
It  is  a  challenging  proposition,  as  the  hunter  is  limited 
to  one  shot  and  relatively  short  range.  Shooting  skill  is 
important,  but  so  is  woodscraft,  for  the  shot  is  not 
possible  without  a  close  stalk.  This  is  as  it  was  in  the 
long-past  days  we  daydream  about,  for  the  hunter 
armed  with  a  flintlock  is  no  better  off  in  1975  than  he 
would  have  been  in  1775.  He  must  perform  with 
excellence  the  traditional  role  of  the  hunter. 

One  word  sums  up  the  hunter  who  uses  a  muzzle 
loader:  tradition.  Hunting  with  muzzle  loaders  has 
grown  and  prospered  due  to  its  close  link  with  the 
customs  and  heritage  of  our  country.  Hunting  is  a 
traditional  sport,  and  if  there  is  any  single  trait  that  binds 
all  hunters,  it  is  reverence  for  the  traditional.  Modern 
hunters  are  fond  of  the  parallel  drawn  between  them 
and  the  legendary  hunter-frontiersmen  of  history. 
What  better  way  is  there  to  emulate  Daniel  Boone  than 
to  use  a  replica  of  the  rifle  he  used? 

Hunting  with  the  old  muzzle  loader  adds  depth  to 
the  outdoor  experience  and  expands  the  pleasures  of  the 


hunt.  It  has  a  richness  and  flavor  all  its  own  which 
add  to  the  sport.  In  these  days  of  short  seasons,  a 
scarcity  of  good  hunting  and  the  multitude  of  pressures 
of  modern  life  rob  us  of  much  hunting  opportunity. 
It  is  necessary  to  pack  as  much  pleasure  and  enjoyment 
as  possible  into  a  few  short  trips.  The  use  of  these  old- 
fashioned  weapons  can  do  this  and  open  a  new 
world  for  the  modern  hunter. 

If  he  uses  a  flintlock,  he  will  soon  learn  the  meaning 
of  "flash  in  the  pan.*'  Hopefully  he  won't  learn  the 
deadly  seriousness  of  "going  off  half-cocked,"  but  if  it 
rains  he  will  find  the  truth  in  the  old  admonition 
to  "keep  his  powder  dry." 

Misfires  and  hangfires  will  rob  him  of  good  chances. 
Rain  will  turn  his  hunt  into  a  sodden  and  cold  fiasco  of 
wet  powder,  swollen  ramrods,  and  rusting  guns.  He  will 
learn  to  cuss  with  expertise  and  come  home  with  more 
excuses  than  venison.  But  if  he  is  romantic  about  the 
traditions  and  legacy  of  hunting,  a  bit  of  a  dreamer  and 
a  bit  of  a  fool,  he  will  get  some  idea  about  the 
"good  old  days."      § 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE: 

This  is  the  second  time  that  Corey  Ford's  letter  has  run  in  a  Georgia 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  magazine.  The  first  time  was  in  the  old 
Outdoor  Georgia  of  February,  1941 . 

When  I  wrote  Jack  Samson,  editor  of  Field  &  Stream,  to  ask  permission  to 
run  it  again,  I  was  not  aware  that  Jack  had  recently  edited  a  book  of  Ford's 
writings  (see  book  review,  page  32).  Corey  Ford's  work  was  always  some- 
thing special. 

The  old  author  of  the  "Lower  Forty"  died  in  1965,  but  he  left  behind  him 
a  legacy  of  fine  writing.  I  don't  think  he  wrote  anything  finer  than  this  letter. 

Now  that  hunting  seasons  are  here  again,  Corey  Ford's  letter  to  Ray  Holland 
seems  as  timely  as  it  ever  was.  Til  bet  34  years  from  now,  if  hunting  is  still  an 
active  sport,  it  runs  again  in  some  magazine,  somewhere.  At  least  I  hope  it  will. 

Bill  Morehead 
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Ray  P.  Holland  Freedom,  New  Hampshire 

Editor  of  Field  &  Stream  November  24,  1940 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Ray: 

I"  KNOW  this  is  a  kind  of  unusual  request;  but  I'd  like  to  borrow  some  space 
-■-  in  your  columns  to  write  an  open  letter  to  a  man  I  do  not  know.  He  may 
read  it  if  it  is  in  your  columns;  or  some  of  his  friends  may  notice  his  name 
and  ask  him  to  read  it.  You  sec,  it  has  to  do  with  sport — a  certain  kind  of  sport. 

The  man's  name  is  Sherwood  G.  Coggins.  That  was  the  name  on  his  hunt- 
ing license.  He  lives  at  1096  Lawrence  Street,  in  Lowell.  He  says  he  is  in  the 
real  estate  and  insurance  business  in  Lowell. 

This  week-end,  Mr.  Coggins,  you  drove  up  into  New  Hampshire  with  some 
friends  to  go  deer  hunting.  You  went  hunting  on  my  property  here  in  Freedom. 
You  didn't  ask  my  permission;  but  that  was  all  right.  I  let  people  hunt  on  my 
land.  Only,  while  you  were  hunting,  you  shot  and  killed  my  bird  dog. 

Oh,  it  was  an  accident,  of  course.  You  said  so  yourself.  You  said  that  you 
saw  a  flick  of  something  in  the  bushes,  and  you  shot  it.  All  you  saw  was  the 
flash  of  something  moving,  and  you  brought  up  your  rifle  and  fired.  It  might 
have  been  another  hunter.  It  might  have  been  a  child  running  through  the 
woods.  As  it  turned  out,  it  was  just  a  dog. 

Just  a  dog,  Mr.  Coggins.  Just  a  little  English  setter  I  have  hunted  with  for 
quite  a  few  years.  Just  a  little  female  setter  who  was  very  proud  and  staunch 
on  point,  and  who  always  held  her  head  high,  and  whose  eyes  had  the  brown  of 
October  in  them.  We  had  hunted  a  lot  of  alder  thickets  and  apple  orchards 
together,  the  little  setter  and  I.  She  knew  me,  and  I  knew  her,  and  we  liked  to 
hunt  together.  We  had  hunted  woodcock  together  this  fall,  and  grouse,  and  in 
another  week  we  were  planning  to  go  down  to  Carolina  together  and  look  for 
quail.  But  yesterday  morning  she  ran  down  in  the  fields  in  front  of  my  house, 
and  you  saw  a  flick  in  the  bushes,  and  you  shot  her. 

You  shot  her  through  the  back,  you  said,  and  broke  her  spine.  She  crawled 
out  of  the  bushes  and  across  the  field  toward  you,  dragging  her  hind  legs. 
She  was  coming  to  you  to  help  her.  She  was  a  gentle  pup,  and  nobody  had  ever 
hurt  her,  and  she  could  not  understand.  She  began  hauling  herself  toward 
you,  and  looking  at  you  with  her  brown  eyes,  and  you  put  a  second  bullet 
through  her  head.  You  were  sportsman  enough  for  that. 

I  know  you  didn't  mean  it,  Mr.  Coggins.  You  felt  very  sorry  afterward. 
You  told  me  that  it  really  spoiled  your  deer  hunting  the  rest  of  the  day.  It 
spoiled  my  bird  hunting  the  rest  of  a  lifetime. 

At  least,  I  hope  one  thing,  Mr.  Coggins.  That  is  why  I  am  writing  you.  I 
hope  that  you  will  remember  how  she  looked.  I  hope  that  the  next  time  you 
raise  a  rifle  to  your  shoulder  you  will  see  her  over  the  sights,  dragging  herself 
toward  you  across  the  field,  with  blood  running  from  her  mouth  and  down 
her  white  chest.  I  hope  you  will  see  her  eyes. 

I  hope  you  will  always  see  her  eyes,  Mr.  Coggins,  whenever  there  is  a  flick 
in  the  bushes  and  you  bring  your  rifle  to  your  shoulder  before  you  know  what 
is  there. 

COREY  FORD. 
OUTDOOR  GEORGIA  •  August  1941 
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Have  you  ever  wondered  why  game  and  fish  in  the 
United  States  are  the  property  of  the  state  and  not  the 
landowner?  It  is  not  that  way  in  England  and  Europe — 
yet  colonial  America  was  founded  by  the  English  and 
other  Europeans.  Why  the  difference? 

Have  you  ever  wondered  why  the  right  to  "keep  and 
hear  arms"  was  put  in  the  Constitution — right  up  there 
with  freedoms  of  the  press,  assembly,  and  the  very  struc- 
ture of  our  democratic  government? 

Many  of  the  answers  to  these  questions  are  found  in 
history — especially  in  the  history  of  England,  the  kings 
and  their  treatment  of  hunting,  forests,  and  game  laws. 

The  earliest  written  record  of  game  laws  from  England 
are  the  regulations  in  the  Assize  of  the  Forest,  1184, 
recorded  by  Roger  of  Hoveden.  These  were  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  King  Henry  11  as  they  operated  some  900 
years  ago — but  are  roughly  the  same  laws  that  existed 
from  800-1500  A.D.  Many  of  these  laws  were  adapted 


from  the  oppressive  laws  of  the  Carolingians  in  Trance 
in  the  ninth  century.  Anglo-European  laws  of  the  present 
stemmed  from  these  rules. 

The  Assize  (king's  order)  of  the  Torest  prohibited  all, 
save  the  King,  from  deer  hunting.  It  severely  restricted 
noblemen  as  to  what  they  could  hunt- — and  just  about 
forbade  the  commoner  (under  penalty  of  fine,  castration 
or  blinding — or  all  three)  from  using  the  wildlife  of  the 
forest.  Even  the  commoner's  dog  had  to  be  "lowed" — 
toenails  clipped,  three  toes  of  the  forefeet  amputated — 
to  prevent  him  from  hunting. 

Some  rules  were  horrible,  some  were  good,  and  some 
were  excellent — from  a  game  manager's  point  of  view. 
All  were  bad,  however,  from  the  poor  average  English- 
man's view.  There  is  no  wonder  that  we  changed  Amer- 
ica's game  and  fish  laws  to  benefit  the  common  person 
— and  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  were  very  right  in 
doing  so. 
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his  is  the  English  assize  of  the  Lord  King  Henry,  son  of 
Matilda,  which  he  has  made  for  the  protection  of  his  forest  and 
forest  game,  with  the  advice  and  approval  of  the  archbishops 
and  bishops,  and  of  the  barons,  earls,  and  nobles  of  England, 
at  Woodstock 

(I)  In  the  first  place,  he  forbids  anyone  to  offend  against 
him  in  any  particular  touching  his  forests  or  his  forest  game  ; 
and  he  desires  that  no  one  shall  place  confidence  in  the  fact 
that  he  has  hitherto  been  moderate  in  his  punishment  of 
offenders  against  his  forests  and  forest  game,  and  has  taken 
from  them  only  their  chattels  in  satisfaction  for  their  offences. 
For  if  anyone  offends  against  him  in  the  future  and  is  convicted 
for  his  offence,  the  king  will  have  from  him  the  full  measure 
of  justice  which  was  exacted  in  the  time  of  King  Henry,  his 
grandfather. 

(II)  He  forbids  that  anyone  shall  have  bows  and  arrows, 
hounds,  or  harriers  in  his  forests,  except  by  license  from  the 
king  or  other  duly  authorized  person. 

(III)  He  forbids  any  owner  of  a  wood  within  King  Henry's 
forest  to  sell  or  give  away  anything  out  of  the  wood  to  its 
wasting  or  destruction :  buf  he  allows  that  they  may  take 
freely  from  their  woods  to  satisfy  their  own  needs,  provided 
that  they  do  so  without  wasting,  and  under  the  supervision 
of  the  king's  forester. 

(IV)  The  king  has  commanded  that  all  owners  of  woods 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  royal  forest  shall  appoint  suitable 
foresters  to  their  woods  and  go  surety  from  them,  or  else  find 
other  suitable  sureties  capable  of  making  satisfaction  for  any 
offences  which  the  foresters  may  commit  in  matters  that 
concern  the  lord  king.  The  owners  of  woods  which  are  outside 
the  forest  regard*  but  in  which  the  king's  game  is  protected 
shall  only  have  such  men  as  foresters  or  keepers  of  their  woods 
as  have  sworn  to  uphold  the  lord  king's  assize  and  to  protect 
his  game. 

(V)  The  lord  king  commands  his  foresters  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  upon  the  forest  holdings  of  knights  and  other  owners  of 
woods  inside  the  boundaries  of  a  royal  forest,  to  make  sure 
that  these  woods  are  not  destroyed.  If,  despite  their 
surveillance,  the  woods  are  destroyed,  the  owners  of  the  woods 
may  be  well  assured  that  satisfaction  will  be  taken  from  no 
one  else,  but  from  their  own  persons  or  estates. 

(VI)  The  lord  king  has  commanded  that  all  his  foresters 
shall  take  an  oath  to  uphold  to  the  letter,  and  to  the  full  extent 
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of  their  power,  this  assize  which  he  has  made  for  the  protection 
of  his  forests,  and  not  to  obstruct  the  knights  and  other 
worthy  owners  when  they  seek  to  exercise  within  their  own 
woods  those  rights  which  the  king  has  allowed  them. 

(VII)  The  king  has  commanded  that  in  every  county  where 
he  has  game,  twelve  knights  shall  be  appointed  as  custodians  of 
his  game  and  of  his  vert*  and  generally  to  survey  the  forest; 
and  that  four  knights  shall  be  appointed  to  agist*  his  woods 
and  to  control  and  receive  the  dues  from  pannage*.  The  king 
forbids  anyone  to  allow  cattle  to  be  pastured  in  his  own  woods, 
where  these  lie  within  the  boundaries  of  a  forest,  before  the 
agisting  of  the  lord  king's  woods,  which  takes  place  during  the 
fifteen  days  before  and  fifteen  days  after  Michaelmas*. 

(VIII)  The  king  has  commanded  that  where  any  of  the 
demesne*  woods  of  the  lord  king  are  destroyed  and  the  forester 
in  charge  of  them  is  unable  to  account  satisfactorily  for  their 
destruction,  he  shall  not  be  fined,  but  shall  answer  with  his 
own  body. 

(IX)  The  king  forbids  any  clerk  in  holy  orders  to  offend 
against  him  in  respect  of  his  forests  or  of  his  forest  game. 

He  has  given  strict  instructions  to  his  foresters  that  they  shall 
not  hesitate  to  lay  hands  upon  such  persons,  if  they  find  them 
offending,  in  order  to  restrain  them  and  secure  their  arrest ; 
and  he  will  cover  them  fully  in  their  actions  by  his 
personal  warrant. 

(X)  The  king  has  commanded  that  surveys  shall  be  made 
of  old  and  new  assarts*  and  of  purprestures*  and  of  forest 
damage  generally,  and  that  each  item  of  damage  shall  be 
separately  recorded. 

(XI)  The  king  has  commanded  that  earls,  barons,  knights, 
freeholders,  and  all  men  shall  come  when  summoned  by  his 
master  forester  to  hear  the  pleas  of  the  lord  king  concerning 
his  forests  and  to  conduct  his  other  business  in  the  county 
court.  If  they  fail  to  attend,  they  will  be  at  the  lord 

king's  mercy. 

(XII)  At  Woodstock,  the  king  commanded  that  for  a  first 
and  second  forest  offence  a  man  shall  give  safe  pledges  ;  but  that 
for  a  third  offence  no  further  pledges  shall  be  taken  from  him, 
nor  shall  he  be  allowed  any  other  manner  of  satisfaction, 

but  he  shall  answer  with  his  own  body. 

(XIII)  The  king  commands  that  all  males  over  twelve  years 
of  age  who  live  within  an  area  where  game  is  protected  shall 
take  an  oath  for  the  protection  of  the  game.  Clerks  in  holy 
orders  with  lay  holdings  within  the  area  shall  not  be  except 
from  taking  the  oath. 

(XIV)  The  king  commands  that  wherever  his  wild  animals 
are  protected,  or  have  customarily  enjoyed  protection, 
mastiffs  shall  be  lawed.* 

(XV)  The  king  commands  that  no  tanner  or  bleacher  of 
hides  shall  be  residents  in  his  forests,  except  in  a  borough. 

(XVI)  The  king  absolutely  forbids  that  anyone  in  future 
shall  hunt  wild  animals  by  night,  with  a  view  to  their  capture, 
in  areas  where  his  wild  animals  are  protected  or  outside  these 
areas  in  places  where  they  are  often  to  be  found  or  where 
protection  was  formerly  applied  (the  purlieus*  of  the  forest), 
on  penalty  of  one  year's  imprisonment  or  the  payment  of  a  fine 
and  ransom  at  the  king's  pleasure  ;  or  that  anyone,  at  the  risk 
of  incurring  this  same  penalty,  shall  set  traps  for  the  king's 
wild  animals,  using  dead  or  living  animals  as  bait,  anywhere 
within  the  king's  forests  and  woods,  or  within  areas  which  used 
to  form  part  of  a  forest,  but  were  later  disafforested  by 

the  king  or  his  progenitors.     ® 


'GLOSSARY 

AGIST — Overseeing  the  pas- 
turing of  cattle. 

ASSARTS— Forest  clearings. 

DEMESNE— Possession  of 
real  estate  in  one's  own 
right. 

FOREST  REGARD— A  trien- 
nial survey  by  twelve 
knights. 

LAWED — Practice  of  cutting 
the  claws  and  three  toes  of 
the  forefeet  of  dogs  to  pre- 
vent their  use  for  hunting. 

MICHAELMAS  — Feast  of 
the  archangel  Michael,  Sep- 
tember 29th. 

PANNAGE— Feeding  of  the 
swine. 

PURLIEUS  —  Outlying  part 
of  the  forest,  exempt  from 
forest  laws. 

PURPRESTURES  —  En- 
croachments, infringe- 
ments. 

VERT— A  greenwood. 


Coat-of-arms  attributed  to 

Henry  II  and  other  early 

Norman  kings 
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The 
Real 
Thing 


by  Marcie  Auton 

Photography  by  Cathy  Cardarelli 


It's  the  real  thing — just  ask  Do- 
reen  Ernst  of  Gainesville. 

"It  was  chilly  when  I  left  my  car, 
but  trudging  up  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain quickly  got  me  warm.  The  climb 
was  tough,  and  frankly  I  was  pret- 
ty apprehensive  about  wandering 
around  alone  in  the  woods.  But 
when  I  found  my  stand  right  away, 
my  self-confidence  shot  up  tremen- 
dously. The  stand  was  located  along 
a  ridge  line — a  natural  crossing — 
and  there  was  lots  of  sign  around. 
Hardly  an  hour  had  passed  when 
there  was  a  snort  right  behind  me. 
Startled,  I  forced  myself  to  turn 
slowly  but  all  I  could  see  in  the  dim 
dawn  was  brush.  The  snorting  con- 
tinued but  moved  away  and  I  never 
saw  anything  to  shoot  at. 


A  [though  the  men  were  restricted  to  campsites,  the  kibitzing  was  fast  and 
furious  at  lunch  break. 


"1  was  discouraged,  but  decided 
to  stay  put.  As  the  morning  came  on 
I  heard  more  moving  through  the 
forest  near  me,  but  none  came  close 
enough  to  see. 

"And  then  I  saw  him — what  a 
beauty!  The  sunlight  was  gleaming 
off  his  back  as  I  put  the  crosshairs 
on  his  shoulder  and  pulled  the  trig- 
ger. At  the  shot  he  leaped  into  the 
brush.  At  first  I  thought  I  had 
missed,  yet  I  knew  the  shot  had  been 
too  good.  But  when  I  got  to  where 
he  had  been  standing  I  didn't  know 
what  to  think.  I  looked  all  around 
the  area  and  found  fresh  tracks,  but 
no  blood.  Then,  over  to  the  side,  1 
saw  a  bright  spot,  a  tiny  drop  of 
blood  on  a  leaf,  and  I  knew  I  had 
him." 


Doreen  took  her  first  buck  last  fall 
on  the  Lake  Burton  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area's  "Powder-Puff"  deer 
hunt.  She  was  one  of  238  women 
from  three  different  states  who  par- 
ticipated in  this  unique  hunt.  All  the 
women  agreed  on  one  point:  this  was 
just  as  tough  as  any  man's  hunt. 

"The  mountains  don't  discrimi- 
nate, they  are  just  as  steep  for  men 
as  they  are  for  women."  said  Doreen. 
"It  makes  no  difference  when  you 
are  dragging  a  deer  through  the 
woods.  It's  hard  work  and  there's 
nothing  powder-puff  about  it." 

"That's  why  we  decided  to  call  it 
a  ladies-only  hunt  this  year,"  accord- 
ing to  Bob  Ernst,  Doreen's  husband 
and  a  district  biologist  with  the 
Game  and  Eish  Division  in  northeast 
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"1  feel  the  light 
weight  and 
handiness  of  the 
carbine  more  than 
makes  up  for  any 
loss  of  power 
The  ladies  take  a 
rest  while  .  .  . 


take  doe  deer  because  it  is  about  the 
only  way  to  hold  a  deer  population 
in  check.  23  deer  were  taken  by  the 
248  hunters.  Of  these,  14  were  bucks 
and  9  were  does. 

"This  was  a  good  kill  and  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  habitat  and  the  deer 
on  Lake  Burton.  Incidentally,  the 
hunter  success  ratio  comes  out  to 
almost  10%  on  the  powder ...  I 
mean,  the  ladies-only  hunt,"  Bob 
said  sheepishly,  correcting  his  chau- 
vinism. "This  is  the  norm  for  all  the 
hunts  on  these  mountain  areas." 

This  year  the  deer  hunt  for  women 
has  been  moved  to  the  Chestatee 
Wildlife  Management  Area  in  Lump- 
kin County.  This  area  is  located 
about  12  miles  north  of  Dahlonega 
and  about  10  miles  northwest  of 
Cleveland.  According  to  Bob,  Ches- 
tatee should  be  a  great  area  for  this 
hunt. 

"It  has  a  fine  deer  population. 
There  are  23,000  acres  in  Chestatee; 
the  terrain  is  less  rugged  and  the 
access  is  generally  better  than  on 
Lake  Burton.  This  should  make  for 


Georgia.  He  said,  "The  term  pow- 
der-puff was  probably  a  bit  deroga- 
tory— an  understatement  proved  bla- 
tantly obvious  by  the  fortitude  and 
expertise  shown  by  the  women  who 
participated.  Moreover,  even  the 
granting  of  the  new  label,  'ladies- 
only',  by  the  Game  and  Fish  officials 
is  discriminatory.  In  specific  terms  it 
should  be  'women-only'  hunts." 

Last  year's  ladies-only  hunt  was 
held  on  Lake  Burton  WMA,  not 
only  to  encourage  female  participa- 
tion in  deer  hunting,  but  as  a  positive 
management  effort  on  the  Lake  Bur- 
ton deer  population. 

"This  area  is  a  classic  example  of 
a  deer  population  exceeding  the  car- 
rying capacity  of  its  habitat,"  Bob 
staled.  "There  is  an  obvious  browse 
line,  and  widespread  evidence  of 
deer  eating  sub-standard  plants  that 
they  ordinarily  wouldn't  touch." 

The  ladies-only  hunt  was  an  cither 
sex  deer  hunt.  It  was  necessary  to 


.  .  .  the  masculine 

touch  defiles  the 

culinary  art. 

"Burned  the  eggs! 
Whadaya  mean  1 

burned  the  eggs?" 
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'Only  9:30,  I'm  beat,  and  they 
want  to  go  for  another  walk." 


better  hunter  distribution  and  proba- 
bly more  success  than  last  year." 

The  Chestatee  ladies-only  hunt 
will  last  for  two  days,  October  24 
and  25.  Either  sex  deer  may  be 
taken;  this  means  that  both  does  and 
bucks  are  legal.  Men  go  along  with 
the  women  on  pre-hunt  scouting  two 
days  before  the  hunt  but  are  re- 
stricted to  campsites  during  the  hunt. 
Camping  is  allowed  throughout  the 
area,  but  campers  must  pick  up  their 
own  trash,  and  camps  must  be  re- 
moved by  noon  on  the  day  after  the 
hunt. 

"Most  of  the  women  who  partici- 
pated in  last  fall's  hunt  at  Burton  had 
some  hunting  experience,  usually 
going  with  husbands  or  brothers," 
Doreen  related.  "I  had  done  some 
hunting  with  Bob  and  it  was  different 
being  on  my  own.  But  it  was  nice 
and  more  relaxing  to  be  able  to  do 
things  my  own  way  and  not  be  under 
close  scrutiny.  I  think  most  of  the 
women  felt  this  way,  too." 

The  all-male  Game  and  Fish  staff 
that  ran  the  hunt  was  highly  com- 
plimentary of  the  women   hunters. 

please  turn  page 
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77ie  mountains 
aren't  as  steep  when 
you've  got  your 
buck,  but  they  are 
still  plenty  steep. 
Doreen  Ernst  and 
her  five  point  buck 
taken  on  the  Lake 
Burton  ladies-only 
hunt. 


They  agreed  that  the  dedication, 
cooperation,  and  "sportspersonship" 
exhibited  was  superior  to  many  of 
the  regular  male-dominated  hunts. 
One  said,  "The  women  who  came 
up  here  all  wanted  to  hunt — not  get 
boozed  up  and  clown  around  with 
their  friends  like  some  of  the  men 
on  other  hunts." 

Another  official  was  impressed 
when  a  lady  reported  finding  a  deer 
already  dead. 

"There  was  nothing  to  keep  her 
from  taking  that  deer,  but  no — she 
wanted  to  get  one  on  her  own.  That's 
being  a  real  hunter." 


Of  course,  not  all  the  barriers  of 
male  chauvinism  came  tumbling 
down  on  one  hunt.  One  lady  re- 
ported to  a  hunt  manager  that  she 
heard  ominous  noises  in  the  woods 
nearby.  She  said  he  laughed  and 
told  her  that  it  was  probably  just  a 
deer.  But  that  sort  of  attitude  was 
rare,  according  to  Doreen,  and  was 
totally  unjustified  by  the  success  of 
the  hunt. 

"I  wish  all  our  hunts  could  be  as 
successful  as  our  Lake  Burton  ladies- 
only  hunt  was.  We  were  so  im- 
pressed that  we're  expecting  even 
szreater   thinus   from   our   Chestatee 


ladies-only,"  said  Bob. 

And  if  overall  enthusiasm  runs 
half  as  high  as  it  did  last  year,  Bob's 
expectations  are  sure  to  be  fulfilled. 
For  this  fall  hundreds  of  competent 
women  will  once  again  have  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  a  sport 
that  has  for  thousands  of  years  been 
male-dominated. 

"I  guess  you'd  say  it's  kind  of  re- 
freshing, and  definitely  satisfying  to 
know  that  I'm  as  capable  as  any 
man,  even  at  hunting,"  Doreen  as- 
serted. "We  don't  need  hunting  toned 
down  and  powder-puffed  for  us.  Just 
give  us  the  real  thing!"  ijf) 
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Deer  Forecast  1975 


by  Joe  Cullens 


The  dust  has  been  blown  from  the 
crystal  ball  and  a  little  mental  fine 
tuning  reveals  another  excellent  out- 
look for  Georgia  deer  hunters  this 
fall.  Our  witch's  brew  of  mild  win- 
ters for  the  past  couple  of  years, 
combined  with  excellent  mast  and 
browse  crops,  has  led  to  near-perfect 
reproductive  conditions  with  the 
rates  up  well  beyond  satisfactory. 

Our  regional  reports  were  made 
around  the  middle  of  August,  and 
the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  conditions  reported  then  may  not 
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necessarily  reflect  those  now  present. 

Northwest  Georgia's  outlook  is 
pretty  bright,  with  a  possibility  that 
this  may  be  a  better-than-averagc 
year.  Reproduction  has  been  up  for 
the  past  two  years.  The  mast  crop  is 
scattered,  with  the  mountain  areas 
generally  good. 

The  best  counties  this  year  should 
be  Floyd,  Paulding,  Haralson,  Polk, 
Gordon,  and  Bartow  ...  in  that  or- 
der. There's  something  new  as  well, 
with  a  good  harvest  expected  from 
Coosawattee  WMA's  first  deer  hunt. 

Allatoona  and  Berry  WMAs  are 
probably  the  best  bet  for  killing  a 
deer,  with  Pigeon  Mountain  and 
Cohutta  better  for  trophy-sized 
bucks. 

Northeast  Georgia  should  be 
about  the  same  as  last  year  with  the 
best  counties  still  those  in  the  upper 
Piedmont,  namely  Franklin,  Banks 
and  Stephens.  Of  course.  Hall  and 


Habersham  counties  will  be  good, 
but  hunting  is  severely  limited  in 
these  counties  due  to  the  scarcity  of 
public  land. 

Mast  and  browse  all  look  very 
good  this  year,  unusually  so  for  two 
years  in  a  row.  For  a  big  buck,  our 
guess  is  to  try  Franklin  County; 
there  have  been  some  good-sized 
ones  taken  here  in  the  past  few  years. 

Middle  Georgia  hunting  is  the 
same  old  story.  Boys,  this  is  where 
the  deer  arc.  The  best  counties  arc 
Jones.  Monroe,  or  Jasper.  Flip  a 
coin,  they  all  should  be  excellent. 
Several  really  big  deer  have  been 
taken  lately  in  Oconee  and  Ogle- 
thorpe Counties. 

Crop  damage  reports  are  on  the 
increase,  mast  and  forage  is  scattered 
according  to  species  but  looks  to  be 
pretty  good,  especially  the  white  oak. 

For  just  a  deer  this  season  try 
Cedar  Creek,  Clark   Hill,  or  Oaky 


Woods  WMAs.  There's  going  to  be 
a  trophy  buck  hunt  this  year  at  Cen- 
tral Georgia  Branch  Station  (4  points 
or  better  on  one  side),  and  the  re- 
ports are  there  should  be  some 
big'uns  brought  in. 

Southwest  Georgia  should  be  con- 
sistent with  last  year.  The  best  hunt- 
ing will  be  found  in  Talbot,  Tay- 
lor, Macon,  Stewart,  Chattahoochee, 
Harris,  Webster,  and  Worth  coun- 
ties, with  Randolph,  Dooley,  Sumter. 
Marion,  and  Terrell  improving  over 
last  year. 

The  most  consistent  counties  arc 
the  plantation  counties  like  Dougher- 
ty, Calhoun,  Baker,  and  Thomas. 
These  should  be  pretty  good  bets  for 
just  getting  a  deer. 

There  are  some  predominantly 
agricultural  counties  that  should  be 
good  this  year,  with  Decatur,  Grady, 
Early.  Schley.  Colquitt,  and  Lee 
heading  the  list.  plena- mm pagv 


I'M. Men. M'li  l>>  Jim  Couch 
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Photograph  hy  Aaron  Pass 

Crisp  is  the  only  closed  county  in 
Game  Zone  IV  this  season. 

South-central  Georgia  is  generally 
good  with  portions  of  several  coun- 
ties closed  to  build  back  the  herd. 
From  Ben  Hill  north  to  Bleckly,  Ir- 
win, and  Lowndes  things  are  picking 
up. 

Berrien  and  Atkinson  should  be 
fair  with  Cook  a  long  shot.  Brooks 
is  also  a  possibility.  The  best  bets  are 
still  Wilcox  and  Pulaski,  if  you  can 
find  a  place  to  hunt. 

Horse  Creek  is  a  new  WMA  and 
looks  promising.  The  deer  are  there, 
the  hunters  just  don't  seem  able  to 
bring  'em  down. 

Best  bet  for  a  deer  is  Dixon  Me- 
morial Forest  near  Waycross.  Arabia 
Bay  is  fair  to  middlin1  as  are  Suwan- 
noochee  and  Bullard  Creek.  Bruns- 
wick Pulp  and  Paper  will  be  open  for 
dogs  this  year  from  November  1  to 
29,  on  Harrington  Tract  only. 

The  mast  and  browse  crops  arc 
pretty  fair  in  those  counties  where 


there  are  oak  trees.  Otherwise,  it's 
the  same  old  story. 

Coastal  Georgia  should  be  about 
the  same  as  last  year.  The  mild  win- 
ters for  the  past  several  years  have 
apparently  led  to  an  increase  in  the 
insect  population,  especially  ticks. 
Bear  this  in  mind  and  wear  some 
heavy  clothing  when  tramping 
through  the  brush.  A  good  soaking 
of  insect  repellent  like  Cutter's 
should  help  remedy  the  situation. 

There"s  something  new  on  the 
coast  this  year  as  well,  with  Sapelo 
Island  open  for  three  quota  hunts: 
buck  only,  October  21-23;  Novem- 
ber 27-29  and  December  29-31  will 
be  either  sex  parent/child  hunts 
limited  to  150  pairs  per  hunt.  These 
should  prove  to  be  the  highlight  of 
the  season  on  the  coast. 

If  our  regional  reports  are  any 
indication,  this  year's  harvest  should 
equal  last  year's  and  maybe  go  it  a 
bit  better.  But  remember,  all  the 
predictions,  entrail  stirrings,  seances, 
etc.,  can't  sharpen  the  ol'  shooting 
eye.  Practice  up  .  .  .  the  deer  are 
there,  it's  up  to  you  to  bring  'em 
down.  (es> 


Photograph  by  Bob  Busby 
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Outdoorsman's 

Quiz 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Certain  of  the  below  questions  or 
statements  have  more  than  one  correct  answer.  Select 
the  one  that  is  most  correct. 


by  Lt.  V.  J.  Garrison 


1 .  The  legal  hours  for  hunting  deer  are 

a.  One  hour  before  sunrise  until  one  hour  after 
dark. 

b.  A  half  hour  before  sunrise   until  a  half  hour 
after  dark. 

c.  One  hour  before  sunrise  until  one  hour  after 
sunset. 

d.  A  half  hour  before  sunrise  until  a  half  hour  after 
sunset. 

2.  Which  of  the  following  bird(s)  is  not  protected  by 
Georgia  law? 

a.  Cattle  Egrets 

b.  Starlings 

c.  Owls 

d.  Red  Tail  Hawks 

3.  The  head  of  a  deer  must  remain  on  the  carcass 
until 

a.  The  deer  is  removed  from  the  woods. 

b.  It  is  processed  for  consumption. 

c.  It  has  been  legally  reported. 

d.  False — the  head  may  be  removed  at  any  time. 

4.  Which  of  the  following  gauge  shotguns  is  illegal  for 
deer  hunting? 

a.  28 

b.  20 

c.  16 

d.  10 

5.  Which  of  the  following  birds  may  be  hunted  with 
an  unplugged  shotgun? 

a.  Turkey 

b.  Jungle  Fowl 

c.  Starlings  that  are  doing  crop  damage. 

d.  False — no  wildlife  may  be  hunted  with  an  un- 
plugged shotgun. 

6.  September  I  5  through  February  28  is  the  new  sea- 
son this  fall  for 

a.  Beaver 

b.  Bobcats 

c.  Crows 

d.  Woodchucks 


7.  A  fur  trapper  must 

a.  Tag  all  traps  with  name  and  address. 

b.  Have  written  permission  to  trap  on   lands  of 
another. 

c.  Inspect  each  trap  every  36  hours. 

d.  All  of  the  above. 

8.  Which  of  the  following  wildlife  species  is  not  com- 
pletely protected  by  Georgia  law? 

a.  Bear 

b.  Cougar 

c.  Coyotes 

d.  Alligators 

9.  The  1  2-inch  legal  measurements  for  the  largemouth 
bass  is  from 

a.  The  eye  to  the  tip  of  the  tail  ( caudal  fin  ) . 

b.  The  tip  of  the  mouth  (closed)  to  the  tip  of  the 
tail  (caudal  fin),  closed. 

c.  The  tip  of  the  lower  lip  to  shallowest  part  of  the 
caudal  fin. 

d.  The  front  of  the  dorsal  fin  to  the  farthest  tip  of 
the  caudal  fin. 

10.    The  .30  caliber  carbine  is 

a.  Legal  for  deer  hunting  on  managed  areas. 

b.  Illegal  to  use  because  it  can  be  converted  to  fire 
automatically. 

c.  Restricted  to  a  6-round  clip. 

d.  Legal  only  for  small  game. 
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Profile: 


Sir  James  Wright 

Colonial  Governor:  1762-1776;  1779-1782 


by  Bill  Morehead 


If  there  was  ever  an  ideal  product  developed  to  lead 
an  emerging  colony  under  the  stewardship  of  a  colonial 
empire,  it  was  Sir  James  Wright.  The  irony  is  that 
Wright's  studied,  cautiously  developed  professionalism 
led  directly  to  the  enormous  colonial  success  of  Georgia 
— and  this  success  was  partly  responsible  for  the  failure 
of  imperialism! 

The  son  of  the  Chief  Justice  ol  South  Carolina,  the 
older  brother  of  a  rich  planter  (and  later  Tory  leader), 
James  Wright  was  born  and  schooled  in  England.  When 
he  was  23  years  old.  he  was  appointed  Attorney  General 
of  South  Carolina.  For  fifteen  years  he  held  that  office, 
and  in  I  757  (when  he  was  still  a  relatively  young  41  )  he 
became  the  (  'olonial  Agent  of  South  Carolina  in  England. 

At  the  age  of  44.  Wright  was  appointed  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  the  colony  of  Georgia.  When  he  arrived  in 
Charleston  on  September  7,  1760,  Governor  Henry  Ellis 
had  already  prepared  the  transfer  of  power  to  Wright 
(Ellis  went  to  New  York  ) 

In  1760  Georgia  was  a  very  "chancy"  colony.  Ex- 
ploitation of  natural  resources,  primarily  furs  and  naval 
stores,  was  the  counterbalance  to  agriculture  for  the  life 
of  the  colony  At  the  beginning  of  Governor  Wright's 
office,  the  fur  trade  was  controlled  lock,  stock,  and  bar- 
rel by  South  Carolina.  Savannah  was  in  many  ways  just 
a  fur-trading  outpost  for  Carolina-based  trading  com- 
panies. 

Wright  was  responsible  for  changing  the  nature  of  fur 
trading,  for  optimizing  the  return  of  profits  from  the  sale 
of  timber  and  turpentine,  and  for  creating  an  economic 
climate  whereby  Georgia  knew  a  rate  of  growth  she  had 
never  known  before  (or  since).  By  1764  Georgia's 
exports  were  equal  to  the  combined  totals  of  1756-60. 

Further,  the  colonization  of  Florida  and  the  signing  of 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1773)  signaled  an  end  to  the 
stranglehold  the  Indians  had  on  the  young  colony.  Never 
again  could  the  Indian,  as  troublesome  as  he  might  be, 
threaten  to  destroy  the  colony. 

Sir  James  Wright  had,  by  1765,  reached  the  zenith 
of  his  popularity.  John  Bartram  wrote  that  year  that 


James  Wright  "is  universally  respected  by  all  the  in- 
habitants they  can  hardly  say  enough  in  his  praise." 

Eleven  years  later,  on  January  18,  1776,  this  same 
man  had  to  sneak  away  in  the  dead  of  night  to  the 
Savannah  River  where  the  man-of-war  Scarborough 
carried  him  to  England  as  a  refugee,  deposed  as  the 
colonial  governor.  What  had  gone  wrong?  Here  are 
some  possible  answers. 

1 .  A  professional  among  amateurs.  Sir  James  Wright 
was  married  to  the  concept  that  England,  in  the  1760s, 
had  developed  the  correct  intermingling  of  government 
and  business.  As  a  colonial  in  His  Majesty's  service,  his 
duties  and  allegiances  were  to  the  King,  England,  his 
gubernatorial  peers,  and  lastly,  to  the  colony. 

This  did  not  mean  that  Wright  ignored  the  colony. 
The  opposite  was  the  case.  Only  by  developing  optimum 
prosperity  and  growth  in  the  colony  could  the  King  and 
others  properly  be  served.  However,  it  also  meant  that 
when  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed  by  Parliament  in  1765, 
it  was  to  be  enforced.  It  was  his  success  in  enforcing 
the  Stamp  Act,  when  other  governors  could  not,  which 
led  directly  to  the  growth  of  strong  opposition  to  the 
Crown  in  Georgia. 

When  weary  Parliament  rescinded  the  Stamp  Act,  Sir 
James  Wright  found  himself  in  tottering  control  of  a 
colony  culturing  rebellion.  The  humiliation  of  the  repeal 
left  him — and  his  governorship — vulnerable.  It  was 
empty  satisfaction  for  Wright  when  General  Gage  wrote 
him,  "You  are  the  only  governor  from  the  province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  to  Georgia,  who  has  enforced  the 
Law  in  one  (instance);  The  only  governor  from  Boston 
to  Savannah  who  has  not  been  obligated  to  yield  to  the 
torrent  of  popular  fury." 

Wright  was  disillusioned,  for  he  saw  what  was  coming. 
He  himself  wrote,  "this  Province  is  not  without  some 
violent  Republican  spirits,  full  of  rancour  against  the 
government  and  Parliament,  and  still  fix't  in  their  strange 
mistaken  ideas  of  Liberty,  and  that  no  Power  can  tax 
or  restrain  them  but  themselves  or  Representatives  of 
their  own  choosing.  .  .  ."  And  so  it  was  to  be. 
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Picture  of  Sir  James  VVriEl't 

courtesy  of  the  office  of 

Secretary  of  State 
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Sir  James  Wright,  the  professional,  was  outmaneu- 
vered  by  amateur  revolutionaries,  amateur  royal  gov- 
ernors, and  amateurs  in  Parliament.  It  was  a  sign  of 
things  to  come. 

2.  Pressures  from  the  outside.  Although  experiencing 
great  prosperity,  Georgia  was,  according  to  Abbot.  "A 
mere  lass  among  matrons." 

Georgia  had  its  rebellious  firebrands — Noble  Jones, 
Edward  Telfair,  William  Few,  and  others — but  their 
primary  support  came  from  South  Carolina,  not  from 
their  home  colony. 

Wright's  colony  did  not  send  representatives  to  the 
First  Continental  Congress  and,  until  1775,  could  not 
be  counted  as  one  of  the  colonies  in  rebellion.  It  did  not 
matter.  The  other  colonies'  influence  on  Georgia  grew 
increasingly  stronger  as  Wright— and  England's — influ- 
ence grew  weaker. 

As  early  as  1767,  James  Wright  noted,  "The  Sovreig- 
nity  (sic)  of  Great  Britain  in  America  has  reced  such  a 
wound  as  I  doubt  it  will  scarce  recover."  And,  "acts  of 
the  British  Parliament  will  I  fear  for  the  future,  have 
very  little  weight  in  America." 

3.  Explosive  prosperity.  In  1760  the  massive  fur 
trade  was  providing  wealth  for  South  Carolina,  England, 
almost  everybody  but  Georgians.  The  timber  and  naval 
stores  economy  provided  only  select  prosperity.  Agricul- 
ture was  a  business  involving  the  sea  islands,  ships  and 
Europe — nobody  else. 

By  1775  all  that  had  changed.  Georgia  furs  brought 
Georgia  money,  the  Indians  had  been  reduced  from  a 
mortal  to  an  irritant  threat.  Georgia  pines  provided  ship 
masts  all  over  the  world,  and  the  ships  were  caulked 
with  Georgia  resin. 


Agriculture  grew  inward  to  involve  the  mainland, 
and  the  resulting  prosperity  was  enormous.  The  poor 
store  owner  and  farmer  of  1760  had,  fifteen  years  later, 
become  the  rich  merchant  or  planter.  Georgia  was  fat 
and  sassy  and  had  caught  up  with  the  other  colonies. 

The  colony  was  to  be  torn  apart  by  rich  merchant  and 
rich  planter,  Tory  or  rebel.  Sir  James  Wright  himself 
was  the  richest  of  planters,  having  accumulated  more 
wealth  than  any  other  single  man  in  Georgia.  He  was 
shortly  to  lose  most  of  it,  as  were  many  others. 

After  1775  Sir  James  Wright  continued  to  act  as 
Royal  Governor,  although  he  had  lost  real  control.  In 
1776  he  was  placed  under  arrest,  then  escaped  and  tied 
to  England.  As  the  tides  of  war  turned,  he  came  back  to 
Georgia  in  1779,  and  for  three  years  resumed  the  duties 
of  the  royal  governor. 

The  saga  of  Sir  James  Wright  ended  in  Georgia  when 
he  sailed  from  Savannah  to  Jamaica  in  July  1782.  To  the 
end  Wright  was  convinced  that  he,  and  England,  could 
still  hold  Georgia.  He  wrote  Sir  Guy  Carleton  a  week 
before  he  and  the  English  evacuated  that  "a  reinforce- 
ment of  some  four  or  live  hundred  men  would  have 
effectually  held  the  country." 

Sir  James  Wright  traveled  back  to  England  and  be- 
came the  head  of  the  Board  of  Agents  o\'  American 
loyalists  seeking  compensation  from  the  Crown  for  their 
losses  suffered  in  Georgia  and  other  rebellious  colonies. 

Three  years  after  he  left  Georgia,  Sir  James  Wright 
died.  His  burial  site  is  in  the  honored  north  cloister  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  Nearly  two  hundred  years  later,  it's 
safe  to  say  that  if  Sir  James  Wright,  the  superbly  trained 
professional,  could  not  hold  the  king's  reigns  on  Geor- 
gia then  surely  no  one  else  living  at  the  time  could  have. 
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Midway: 
Cradle  of  Revolution 


by  Rebecca  N.  Marshall 
Photography  by  Jim  Couch 


The  coastal  settlement  of  Midway  claimed  to  be  the 
"cradle  of  the  Revolutionary  spirit  in  Georgia."  While 
much  of  the  state  maintained  strong  ties  with  England, 
St.  John's  Parish  took  an  early  stand  for  independence. 

By  1775  St.  John's  had  already  joined  the  Continental 
Association  (later  to  become  the  Continental 
Congress).  When  the  state's  First  Provincial  Congress 
convened  in  January  of  that  year,  the  parish  refused 
to  take  part  in  it  unless  Georgia  joined  the  Association. 
Since  six  other  parishes  also  refused,  the  Congress 
accomplished  little.  The  participating  parishes  did  elect 
delegates  to  the  Second  Continental  Congress,  meeting 
in  May  1775,  but  these  men  felt  that  they  represented 
only  a  minority  of  citizens  and  didn't  attend. 

The  other  colonies  naturally  resented  this,  and  citizens 
of  St.  John's  protested.  They  curtailed  trade  with  the 
rest  of  the  province  and  even  asked  to  be  annexed  to 
South  Carolina.  When  this  was  denied,  they  sent 
their  own  representative,  Lyman  Hall,  to  the 
Continental  Congress. 

When  Georgia's  Second  Provincial  Congress  met  on 
July  4,  1775,  men  from  Midway  represented  St.  John's 
Parish.  This  Congress  elected  delegates  (one  of  whom 
was  Lyman  Hall )  to  the  Continental  Congress  meeting 
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One  of  the  two 

upstairs  bedrooms 

in  Midway  Museum. 

Although  not  large 

by  modern  standards, 

this  type  of  house 

was  very  large  and 

luxurious  for  its  time. 


The  sitting  room  downstairs  in  Midway  Museum. 
The  secretary  displays  an  original  edition  of 
Bart  ram's  Travels. 


A  close-up  view  of  Bartram's  Travels. 
This  edition  was  published  in  1793. 
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in  September;  and  a  year  later,  Hall  and  Button 
Gwinnett,  both  of  St.  John's,  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Nathan  Brownson,  another  Midway  man, 
served  in  the  Continental  Congress  from  1776  to  1778. 

To  honor  this  patriotism,  in  1777  St.  John's,  along 
with  two  other  parishes,  became  part  of  Liberty  County. 

In  1778  the  British  invaded  Georgia.  One  force  went 
to  Sunbury,  near  Midway,  directly  by  sea,  while  another 
went  by  land,  burning  and  pillaging  farms  in  its  path. 

The  Americans  posted  about  100  continentals  with 
only  two  pieces  of  light  artillery  at  Midway  Church, 
where  they  hoped  to  hold  off  the  land  attack  until 
reinforcements  could  come  from  Savannah.  When  they 
arrived — a  mere  twenty  militiamen — the  force  moved 
1  Vi  miles  south,  but  they  were  so  outnumbered  that  they 
retreated  back  to  the  church.  The  commanding 
American  colonel  managed  to  slow  the  British  advance, 
though:  he  wrote  a  letter  saying  that  the  American 
retreat  was  a  trap,  and  he  arranged  for  this  to  fall  into 
British  hands.  The  British  forces  on  land  and  sea 
then  retreated. 

The  Revolution  wasn't  the  only  war  that  struck 
Midway  Church  and  community.  The  buildings 
destroyed  by  the  British  and  rebuilt  in  1792  were 
occupied  by  Yankee  troops  during  the  Civil  War.  Part 
of  Sherman's  army  used  the  church  itself  as  a 
slaughterhouse,  and  the  adjacent  graveyard  as  a 
stockyard,  for  the  livestock  they  had  plundered  from 
surrounding  plantations. 

The  first  permanent  church  building  in  Midway  was 
built  in  1756.  The  area  had  been  settled  in  1754  by 
a  group  of  religious  settlers  from  Dorchester,  S.C.,  and 
one  of  their  first  actions  as  a  community  was  to 
construct  a  meeting  house. 

Many  of  these  people  were  descendants  of  Puritans 
who  had  emigrated  to  South  Carolina  from  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  in  the  late  seventeenth  century.  They  established 
Midway  as  a  congregationalist  community  in  which 
Christianity  strongly  influenced  daily  living. 

All-day  Sunday  meetings  were  quite  common  at 
Midway  in  the  late  18th  century.  The  parishioners 
brought  lunches  and  ate  on  the  church  grounds  during 

Midway  Church  and  graveyard. 
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a  break  in  the  services— a  welcome  relief  from  several 
uninterrupted  hours  of  sitting  in  hard  wooden  pews. 
Even  though  the  church  interior  was  spacious  and 
well-lighted,  three  or  four  hours  of  not  moving, 
especially  in  damp  fall  weather,  must  have  affected  even 
the  most  devout  of  worshippers. 

The  graveyard  adjacent  to  the  church  is  almost  as 
old  as  the  building  itself.  The  road  that  runs  between  the 
two  (now  U.S.  Highway  17)  was  originally  constructed 
by  General  Oglethorpe  to  connect  Savannah  with 
New  Inverness  (Darien),  and  it  has  been  in  use  since 
the  graveyard  was  first  laid  out. 

The  wall  that  completely  surrounds  the  cemetery  was 
built  by  slave  labor.  During  its  construction  two  slaves 
working  on  it  got  into  an  argument.  One  man  became 
so  angry  that  he  killed  the  other  and  buried  him  inside 
the  wall,  so  no  one  would  discover  what  he  had  done. 
But  the  wall  fell  apart,  exposing  his  crime;  and  even 
to  this  day  that  section,  known  as  the  "ghost  wall," 
will  not  stand. 

Opposite  the  graveyard  and  next  to  the  church 
now  stands  the  Midway  Museum.  This  replica  of  an 
1  8th-century  coastal  plantation  house  is  furnished  with 
1  8th  and  19th  century  antiques,  most  of  them  donated 
by  present-day  Midway  residents.  Among  its  treasures 
is  an  original  edition  of  William  Bartram's  Travels 
Through  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
East  and  West  Florida  .  .  . 

Through  the  years  Midway  has  produced  an  amazing 
number  of  people  in  positions  of  authority  and  public 
service.  Though  the  community  has  never  supported 
more  than  a  few  hundred  residents,  the  members  of  the 
church  and  their  descendants  have  included  eighty-six 
ministers,  seven  foreign  ministers,  four  governors,  and 
several  United  States  senators,  congressmen,  and 
cabinet  members.  Theodore  Roosevelt's  grandfather, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Sr.'s  father,  and  Samuel  Morse's 
father  all  preached  at  Midway. 

The  community's  early  devotion  to  liberty  and  its 
patriotism  have  carried  through  generations.  Those 
same  qualities  that  supported  the  Revolutionary  spirit 
in  Midway  inspired  greatness  in  its  leaders. 
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Lake 

Walter  F 
George 


by  Dick  Davis 
Photography  by  OIG  Staff 


Low-lying  clouds  and  fog  shroud 
Cotton  Hill  Landing  on  the  north 
bank  of  Sandy  Creek  as  we  shove 
off,  heading  out  for  a  go  with  the 
lunker  largemouth  bass  of  Lake 
Walter  F.  George.  Though  the  sky  is 
overcast  and  the  atmosphere  misty, 
it  still  feels  like  a  good  day  as  we 
cross  the  almost  becalmed  waters  of 
the  lake. 

Shortly  our  veteran  guides  bring 
us  to  an  inviting  area.  It  looks  like 
a  bass  haven,  with  many  tree  snags 
visible  above  the  water.  Not  only 
does  this  have  all  the  earmarks  of  a 
good  largemouth  locale,  but  our 
guides'  knowledge  is  emphasized  by 
the  presence  of  a  large  osprey  poised 
to  dive  in  an  area  where  he  has  ob- 
viously been  feeding  well. 

Casting    with     plastic     worms — 


mainly  purple — and  20-pound  test 
line,  we  enjoy  a  fine  morning  of  one 
of  Georgia's  top  angling  challenges 
and  pleasures — reeling  in  big  large- 
mouth bass  from  the  bottom  of  Lake 
Walter  F.  George. 

The  lake  covers  approximately  70 
square  miles,  stretching  85  miles 
downstream  from  Columbus  to  the 
lock  and  dam  at  Fort  Gaines.  The 
western  edge  of  the  lake  forms  the 
Alabama/Georgia  boundary,  and  its 
Georgia  shoreline  touches  five  of  the 
state's  counties — Quitman,  Stewart, 
Chattahoochee,  Clay,  and  Muscogee. 
The  lake  is  readily  accessible  at  22 
points  on  both  the  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama shores  by  a  network  of  state 
and  U.S.  highways  and  secondary 
roads. 

Lake    Walter    F.    George    offers 


something  for  most  any  angler.  In 
addition  to  famed  largemouths,  other 
principal  game  species  are  bream, 
crappie,  white  bass,  channel  catfish, 
and  chain  pickerel.  Rough  fish  in  the 
lake  are  carp,  gar,  and  bowfin. 

Fishermen  from  both  Georgia  and 
Alabama  may  fish  with  their  resident 
licenses  in  any  portion  of  the  back- 
water. They  may  not  fish  in  the 
streams  unless  licensed  by  the  state 
the  stream  is  in. 

11.160  acres  of  water  and  lands 
comprise  the  Eufaula  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  on  the  northern  portion 
of  the  lake.  The  refuge  extends  from 
near  Florence,  in  Stewart  County, 
south  to  a  point  in  Quitman  County. 
The  entire  expanse  of  the  lake  to  the 
Alabama  shore  is  included  in  the 
wildlife  refuge. 
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The  land,  marsh,  and  water  of  the 
refuge  are  a  haven  for  migrating  and 
wintering  waterfowl.  Peak  popula- 
tions of  the  birds  occur  from  Novem- 
ber through  January,  and  185  sep- 
arate species  have  been  identified  on 
the  Eufaula  Refuge.  Principal  sport 
species  are  the  mallard,  black  duck, 
gadwall,  green-winged  and  blue- 
winged  teal,  American  widgeon, 
shoveler,  wood  duck,  ring-necked 
duck  and  scaup.  A  nesting  flock  of 
Canada  geese  is  established  on  the 
refuge. 

Lake  Walter  F.  George  now  has 
two  marinas,  Florence  Marina  on 
the  Georgia  shore  in  Stewart  County, 
and  one  on  the  Alabama  shore  at 
Chcwalla  Creek.  A  third  marina  is 
now  under  construction  at  Lake 
Point  Resort  in  Alabama,  and  a 
fourth  may  be  constructed  at  Sandv 
Creek. 

There  are  22  public  use  areas  and 
parks  on  both  shores  of  the  lake. 
Public  boat  launching  ramps  are  lo- 
cated at  20  of  these  parks  and  pub- 
lic use  areas,  and  picnic  areas  with 
a  total  of  319  tables  are  maintained 
near  most  of  the  launching  ramps. 

Tent  camping  areas  on  the  Geor- 
gia shore  are  at  Rood  Creek  Public 
Use  Area  near  Coflinton  in  Stewart 
County,  and  others  are  being  de- 
veloped at  Cotton  Hill  Public  Use 
Area  in  Clay  County.  Cotton  Hill 
also  will  have  a  trailer  camping  area. 


On  the  Alabama  side  there  is  a  tent 
and  trailer  camping  area  at  the 
White  Oak  Creek  Park,  but  without 
electrical  and  water  hookups. 

Florence  Marina,  near  the  head- 
waters of  the  lake  and  only  a  short 
drive  south  of  Columbus  and  Fort 
Benning,  affords  complete  marina 
facilities  and  supplies.  These  include 
a  repair  shop  equipped  to  lift  boats 
from  the  water  in  a  cradle  and  per- 
form complete  overhauls  and  re- 
furbishing of  lake  vessels.  Motel  ac- 
commodations and  housekeeping  fa- 
cilities are  also  readily  available  at 
Florence  Marina,   which   is  located 


at  the  site  of  a  landing  where  regal 
sternwheelers  loaded  cotton  in  the 
last  century. 

A  new  development  and  major  ex- 
pansion at  Florence  Marina  includes 
an  ultra-modern  meeting  center  with 
pool  and  tennis  courts  and  driving 
range,  a  40-acre  recreation  area  with 
picnic  facilities,  and  extensive  camp- 
ing facilities. 

George  T.  Bagby  State  Park  is  on 
the  Pataula  Creek  portion  of  the  lake 
in  Clay  County  and  is  near  Georgia 
Highway  39,  about  10  miles  north 
of  Fort  Gaines.  The  park  has  pic- 
nicking facilities,  a  comfort  station 
for  a  camping  area,  rcstrooms  for  the 
picnic  areas,  boat  launching  ramp, 
water  system,  and  a  superintendent's 
residence. 

The  dam  on  Lake  George  is  ap- 
proximately 2]/2  miles  long  and  in- 
cludes powerhouse,  spillway  ami 
lock,  and  earth  dikes  extending  on 
both  sides.  Boating  is  prohibited  in 
the  area  immediately  above  the  dam. 

Walter  George's  waters  and  shore 
areas  attract  approximately  three 
million  visitors  annually,  almost 
doubling  the  recreational  use  of  the 
lake  four  years  ago. 

Many  of  the  lake  visitors  are  fish- 
ermen, and  rightly  so.  for  Walter  F. 
George  has  a  statewide  reputation  as 
a  hot  fishing  spot.  For  a  try  at  the 
Linker  bass,  or  just  to  fill  the  pan 
with  bream  or  crappie — Lake  Wal- 
ter F.  George  is  high  on  the  list.  Trj 
it  .  .  .  maybe  you'll  bring  home  a 
boatload!  % 
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Profile: 

Sam  Gofer 


Department  of 
Natural  Resources 
Board  Member 


The  most  recent  appointee  of 
Governor  Busbee  to  the  Board  of 
Natural  Resources  is  Sam  Cofer  of 
St.  Simons  Island.  Mr.  Cofer  has 
been  appointed  to  the  coastal  district 
position  on  the  board  (previously 
held  by  the  late  Jimmy  Williamson 
of  Darien). 

Sam  Cofer  is  a  native  Georgian, 
born  in  Washington  (Wilkes  County) 


in  1921.  He  and  his  family  moved  to 
St.  Simons  Island  in  1929,  and  the 
Cofers  have  been  coastal  residents 
ever  since. 

A  successful  retail  distributor  and 
president  of  the  St.  Simons  Boating 
and  Fishing  Club,  Sam  Cofer  is  a 
lifelong  hunter  and  fisherman.  He  has 
fished  throughout  North  America, 
both  for  freshwater  and  saltwater 
species,  and  dearly  loves  to  hunt 
quail  and  ducks. 

Mr.  Cofer  raised  bird  dogs  for 
years.  This  "hobby"  (if  you  can  call 
caring  for  50  bird  dogs  a  hobby)  was 
reluctantly  phased  out  recently — to 
make  way  for  more  hunting,  fishing 
and  camping. 

The  Cofers  (Mrs.  Cofer  is  the  for- 
mer Marie  Joyner)  are  avid  campers, 
frequently  pulling  their  travel  trailer 
throughout  the  Southeast  and  the 
rest  of  the  country.  Sam  Cofer,  his 
wife  and  their  two  grown  children 
(daughter  Patricia  and  son  Donny ) 
are  Episcopalians  and  are  members 
of  the  historic  Christ  Church  on  St. 
Simons  Island.  (S) 


Cl  Cfieat  book  ko>i  Cfeoiaia  ^boltstnetil 

Prince  of  Game  Birds:  the  bobwhite  quail 

by  Charles  Elliott 

Published  by  the  Georgia  Department  of  Natural  Resources 


SEND  ORDERS  TO:        Bobwhite  Quail  .  .  .  Room  713  ...  270  Washington  St. 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30334 

PLEASE  SEND  copies 

of  Charlie  Elliott's  book  to: 


(Name) 

My  Check  or  Money  Order  

For$                    ($5.50  a  book,               (Street) 
before  Dec.  15,     1975)  is  enclosed.  


(City 


(State) 
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Sportsrpap's 


Calendar 


Migratory  Game 

Dove — Sept.  6-Oct.  4  (no  zones)  — 12  per  day 

Dec.  6-Jan.  15  (noon  to  sunset) — 24  in  pos- 
session 

Rails — (Marsh  Hen) — Sept.  6-Nov.  14 

King  &  Clapper — 15  per  day/30  in  possession 
Sora  &  Virginia — 25  per  day/25  in  possession 

Native  Game 

Deer  (Archery) — Either  Sex — Sept.  27-Oct.  25 

Exception:  in  Game  Zone  VI — Sept.  27-Oct.  14 

Deer  (Firearms) — Buck  Only — Game  Zone  VI — 
Dog  hunting  Oct.  15-Jan.  1,  1976,  in  all  counties 
except  on  Little  St.  Simons  Island  and  portions  of 
Pierce  and  Wayne. 

Dog  hunting  Nov.  1-29,  1975,  only  in  that  portion 
of  Toombs  Co.  lying  south  of  Ga.  107  and  Ga.  56. 
Either  Sex,  Jan.  2-3,  1976,  in  Burke,  Effingham, 
Emanuel,  Jefferson,  Jenkins,  Screven,  and  Wash- 
ington Co.  Dogs  not  permitted 
Either  Sex,  Oct.  15-Feb.  21,  1976,  on  Little  St. 
Simons  Island.  Fallow  deer  of  either  sex  may  be 
taken.  Dogs  not  permitted. 

Closed  counties:  that  portion  of  Pierce  lying  west 
of  U.S.  82  and  southwest  of  Pleasant  Hill  Church 
Road,  and  that  portion  of  Wayne  Co.  lying  west  of 
Jesup  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ga.  169  and  on  the 
south  by  U.S.  82. 
Small  Game 

Fox — no  closed  season;  no  bag  limit;  statewide. 

Bobcat — Sept.   15-Feb.  28,  1976,  statewide;  no  bag 

limit. 

Grouse — Oct.  18-Feb.  28,  1976,  statewide;  bag  limit 

3  daily. 

Opossum— Oct.   18-Feb.  28,   1976,  in  Game  Zone  I 

and  IA;  no  bag  limit.  No  closed  season  in  Game  Zone 

II,  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI;  no  bag  limit. 


Raccoon — Oct.  18-Feb.  28,  1976,  in  Game  Zone  I 
and  IA;  daily  bag  limit  1.  No  closed  season  in  Game 
Zone  II,  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI;  no  bag  limit. 
Squirrel— Sept.  15-Feb.  28,  1976,  in  Game  Zone  I 
and  IA;  bag  limit  10.  Oct.  15-Feb.  28,  1976,  in  Game 
Zone  II,  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI;  bag  limit  10. 
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BcoH 
Reviews 


THE  BEST  OF  COREY  FORD 

edited  by  Jack  Samson,  Holt,  Rine- 
hart  and  Winston,  266  pp.,  $10.00 
(hardbound). 

Jack  Samson's  book  should  be  a 
best  seller,  and  I  hope  it  is.  Samson 
is  the  editor  of  Field  &  Stream,  and 
his  treatment  of  Corey  Ford's  writ- 
ings clearly  shows  his  feeling  for  a 
great  writer. 

Some  of  you  may  remember  Corey 
Ford.  Some  may  not,  at  first,  until 
reminded  that  Ford  authored  the 
famous  "Lower  Forty"  pieces  in 
Field  &  Stream.  Others  will  not  have 
heard  of  him  at  all. 

But  there  are  a  lot  of  us — guys 
now  in  our  thirties  and  forties — who 
will  never  forget  him.  We  remember 
him,  not  as  the  superbly  gifted  writer 
that  he  was,  but  as  the  fellow  behind 
the  scenes  who  gave  us  the  hilarious 
antics  of  Doc  Hall,  Judge  Parker, 
Cousin  Sid,  Colonel  Cobb,  Mister 
McNab,  and  Uncle  Perkins. 

It  was  the  hilarity  that  got  our  at- 
tention— the  truthfully  funny  doings 
of  credible  characters  in  real  situa- 
tions. It  was  the  humor  of  these 
crusty  old  codgers  as  they  lived 
hunting  and  fishing  that  grabbed  us. 

Corey  Ford  was  telling  us  about 
the  loss  of  wildlife  habitat,  poachers, 
greedy  old  men  and  skinflints  long 
before  the  jargon-filled  beady-eyed 
ones  discovered  ecology.  Not  only 
was  he  telling  us  about  these  things, 
but  he  was  giving  us  examples  as  to 
how  to  deal  with  them. 

I  can't  imagine  a  more  poignant 
article  on  hunting  safety  than  Ford's 
famous  letter  to  Ray  Holland  (see 
p.  7,  this  issue  OIG).  It's  hard  to 
imagine  a  better  treatment  of  re- 
sentment, sadness,  anger,  revenge 
and  love  in  so  few  words  on  any 
theme. 

For  the  lover  of  the  out-of-doors, 
for  the  youngster  who  would  be  a 
sportsman,  or  for  anybody  who 
would  appreciate  fine  writing,  I  can't 
imagine  a  better  book. 
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Letters 

to  tlje  Editor 


We  get  complimented  .  .  . 

Please  accept  my  compliments  for 
the  excellent  magazine  that  is  Out- 
doors in  Georgia.  I  read  each  and 
every  issue  from  cover  to  cover  and 
always  find  the  articles  informative 
and  useful. 

The  July  1975  issue,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  the  FINEST  one  issue  ever. 
It  is  chock  full  of  information  and 
photos  that  would  make  anyone  liv- 
ing in  Georgia  proud  to  be  a 
"Cracker." 

I  especially  appreciated  the  arti- 
cle, "Ellicott's  Rock."  Having  lived 
in  Rabun  County  since  1961 — and 
with  ancestral  ties  dating  back  to  the 
early  history  of  the  county — it  al- 
ways pleases  me  to  see  your  maga- 
zine focus  on  something  of  interest 
in  my  area.  The  story  by  Wayne 
Parker  was  informative,  and  Bob 
Busby's  photography  was  the  epit- 
ome of  excellence.  I  could  almost 
feel  the  cool  mist  from  the  falls  on 
the  Chattooga  bathing  over  me. 

The  other  articles  were  equally  ex- 
cellent. Congratulations  to  the  entire 
staff  of  Outdoors  in  Georgia  for 
making  it  the  best  outdoor  magazine 
published  by  a  state  department  of 
natural  resources.  It  has  no  peer! 

C.  S.  (Sandy)  Lee,  Jr. 

and  criticized  . .  . 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  of  this 
Georgia  magazine  almost  as  long  as 
they  have  published  a  book  but  the 
January  issue  was  the  most  rotten 
one  I  have  ever  received.  It  was 
started  as  a  sports  magazine  but  in 
recent  months  has  gotten  farther  and 
farther  away  from  what  it  started 
out  to  be. 

John  O.  Watson 

and  advised  .  .  . 

I'm  writing  this  letter  to  make  a 
request  for  an  article  in  your  Out- 
doors in  Georgia.  I  don't  know  if 
this  is  the  proper  way  to  make  such 
a  request  but  I'll  try  it  anyway. 


I'm  a  deer  hunter,  and  with  bow 
hunting  just  around  the  comer  I 
would  like  to  see  an  article  about  one 
of  the  dangers  of  all  bow  hunters  in 
Georgia.  The  copperhead  and  rattle- 
snake are  a  great  threat  to  bow 
hunters,  so  I  think  an  article  telling 
the  dos  and  don'ts  if  a  bow  hunter 
should  be  bitten  by  one  of  these 
snakes  would  make  for  some  very 
good  reading,  as  well  as  maybe  save 
someone's  life;  because  I  believe  the 
average  person  would  not  know  the 
proper  thing  to  do  in  such  a  case. 
During  the  1974  bow  season  I  killed 
a  large  copperhead  at  Piedmont  and 
a  3  rattler  and  button  rattlesnake  at 
Johns  Mountain.  If  I  could  give  any 
help  with  such  an  article  please  let 
me  know. 

Tommy  Higdon 

Please  include  more  about  state 
parks  and  recreation  areas.  We  have 
enjoyed  our  subscription  very  much. 
Thomas  T.  Flanders 

How  about  doing  an  article  on 
Little  River  in  Putnam,  Morgan  and 
Newton  counties  sometime  in  the 
future.  It's  probably  not  a  historic 
river  but  the  shoals  and  falls  in  Put- 
nam County  are  very  scenic. 

Cecil  E.  Smith 

and  sometimes  it  works  . .  . 

I  am  dependent  on  your  magazine 
for  official  information  on  hunting 
and  fishing.  I  cannot  afford  an  error. 
As  a  clergyman,  I  must  set  a  good 
example.  Please  send  me  the  current 
sportsman's  calendar  since  it  was 
omitted  from  the  August  issue  of 
Outdoors  in  Georgia. 

"I  must  know  the  law  in  this." 
Please   don't  leave   your  readers 
without  a  reliable  source  of  this  kind 
of  information. 

Rev.  Charles  E.  Burdette 

Some  months  ago  the  Sportsman's 
Calendar  was  dropped  as  a  regular 
feature.  Since  then,  we  have  received 
many  letters  and  personal  contacts 
requesting  that  this  section  be  re- 
instated. We  are  happy  to  comply 
and  as  of  this  issue  the  Sportsman's 
Calendar  will  once  again  become  a 
regular  feature  of  Outdoors  in  Geor- 
gia. 
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Con?ii?g  Next  Moijtlj... 


Red  Coats  in  Georgia.  You've  seen  it  in  hundreds  of  British  movies,  red- 
coated  riders  dashing  pell-mell  across  the  countryside.  Rebecca  Mar- 
shall writes  of  the  how  and  why  of  "'riding  to  the  hounds." 

Anti-Hunting,  A  Wasteful  Issue.  Nationally-known  outdoor  writers 
John  Madson  and  Ed  Kozicky  set  their  hand  to  an  examination  of  the 
heated  controversy  which  has  sprung  up  around  sport  hunting. 

Backyard  Birds.  Each  winter  Georgia  is  host  to  a  number  of  migrant 
songbirds.  Gib  Johnston  discusses  the  use  of  feeding  stations  to  attract 
these  visitors  to  your  backyard. 

Roosevelt  Harper.  A  quail  hunter  for  more  than  50  years,  Roosevelt 
reflects  on  birds,  bird  dogs  and  life  in  general.  Meet  him  in  November 
Outdoors  in  Georgia. 
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